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OF NOETIC STABILITY; AND BELIEF 



TN preceding articles of this series 1 we have seen reason to hold 
-*- (1) that what I have called the field of inattention, which in 
any moment stands contrasted with the field of attention, is the 
same as, and identical with, the Self to which the presentations 
within the field of attention are given; (2) that the Self and the 
presentations to the Self are fundamentally of the same nature; 
and (3) that, being systemically related, the fields of inattention 
and of attention— i. e., the Self and the presentations to the Self— 
are always reciprocally efficient. In this article I shall ask the 
reader to consider a corollary of this view. 

Sec. l.—Ii we are warranted in holding that the condition of 
activity within the nervous system of a man, in any moment, is 
adequately symbolized by the wave surface of a liquid upon which 
a wave pattern appears, and if we consider any given neururgic 
pattern in itself, then what we have called the neururgic emphasis 
in the neururgic pattern must display a certain measure of stability. 
The emphasis may be in perfect harmony with the neururgic system 
as a whole, if we may so speak; in which case no obstruction to its 
development will occur. Or it may be so utterly out of harmony 
with the neururgic system that its stability can not be maintained. 
Between the maximum and the minimum of stability an indefinite 
number of gradations may appear; but each neururgic emphasis 
must display a more or less of stability. 

Sec. 2. — If, then, our theory of a thoroughgoing neururgic and 
noetic correspondence is valid, we may say that in a given noetic 
pattern, any noetic emphasis must display a certain measure of 
stability, which may vary indefinitely, from a maximum of what 
we may call complete stability to a minimum of what we may call 
complete instability. 

1 ' Of the Field of Inattention— The Self,' Journal, July 21, and ' Of Con- 
scious Efficiency,' Journal, August 4. 
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It is this measure of stability which constitutes what I call the 
realness of the noetic emphasis or presentation. The noetic emphasis 
may be in perfect harmony with the noetic system as a whole; in 
which case no obstruction to its development will occur: then it has 
a maximum of realness. Or it may be so utterly out of harmony 
with the noetic system that its realness can not be maintained for a 
moment. Between the maximum and the minimum of noetic stabil- 
ity, or realness, an indefinite number of gradations may appear; 
but each noetic emphasis must display a more or less of this stability, 
or realness in relation to any given noetic pattern. 

It is the recognition of the establishment of the realness of a given 
noetic emphasis which constitutes the experience which we call Belief. 
Sec. 3.— The stability of a neururgic emphasis must always be 
determined by two factors: (1) what we may call the inner efficiency 
of the emphasis itself, which is for the most part determined by the 
forcefulness of environmental stimuli or of the resultants of such 
stimuli; and (2) the nature of the sum total of the activities of the 
mass of the whole nervous system as exclusive of the emphasis. 

At times a careless view might lead us to think that the stability 
of a given neururgic emphasis is given solely by its own inner effi- 
ciency; but evidently this can never be actually true, if it is true 
that there is a thoroughgoing reciprocity of efficiency between all 
parts of the neururgic system. There must, if we may so speak, 
always be some measure of welcome, or rejection, of the emphasis 
by the rest of the neururgic system even when this is overlooked ; and 
it would thus appear that the undifferentiable mass of unemphatie 
nervous activities always plays its part in determining the measure 
of stability displayed by a given neururgic emphasis. 

In certain cases we should expect to note the appearance of in- 
compatible neururgic emphases, the development of one of which 
would necessarily exclude the development of the other. 

At times this incompatibility might result in a failure of the 
development of either of the two incompatible emphases, and a loss 
of stability in both. Or this deadlock might be broken in one of 
two ways: (1) by an increase of the inner efficiency of one of the 
incompatible emphases; or (2) by the process of the welcome of 
one, and the rejection of the other, by the unemphatie part of the 
neururgic system taken as a whole. 

Sec. 4.— Correspondingly the realness of a noetic emphasis must 
always be determined by two factors: (1) by the inner efficiency of 
the noetic emphasis itself; and (2) by the nature of the whole noetic 
system as apart from the emphasis, that is by the nature of the field 
of inattention— i. e., in our view, by the nature of the Self. 

At times, a careless consideration might lead us to think that the 
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realness of a given noetic emphasis is given solely by its own inner 
efficiency ; but clearly this can never be actually true. There must 
always be some measure of welcome, or rejection, of the noetic em- 
phasis by the Self. It would thus appear that the Self always plays 
its part in determining the measure of realness displayed by a given 
noetic emphasis. 

In certain cases we should expect to note the occurrence of in- 
compatible noetic emphases, the development of one of which would 
necessarily exclude the development of the other. 

At times this incompatibility might result in a failure of the 
development of either of the two incompatible noetic emphases, and 
a loss of realness in both. This we experience in cases of what we 
call persistent doubt. 

Or this deadlock of doubt might be broken in one of two ways: 
(1) by an increase of the inner efficiency of one of the two incom- 
patible noetic emphases ; in which case psychic emphases would arise 
which would appear to be efficient in the establishment of the real- 
ness in one of the two incompatible noetic emphases, and the loss of 
realness in the other; or (2) by the process of welcome of one, and 
rejection of the other of the two incompatibles by the unemphatic 
part of the noetic system taken as a whole— i. e., by the Self. When 
this process of welcome and rejection becomes explicit in a state of 
self-consciousness, then we experience Belief. Then the empirical 
ego— the simulacrum of the Self— appears as welcoming the one 
and rejecting the other; as establishing the realness of one, as de- 
termining the relative unrealness of the other. Thus, when we be- 
lieve, we will to believe. 

Sec. 5. — We thus find ourselves considering the problem which 
aroused so much discussion a few years ago in connection with Pro- 
fessor James's fascinating essays in his ' Will to Believe.' It is 
needless to say that the development of my thought in reference to 
this problem is due largely to Professor James 's influence ; neverthe- 
less, although my view can scarcely be said to be opposed to his in 
any sense, yet it differs from his in some particulars which seem to 
me to have importance in the fact that they clear away certain ob- 
scurities which have led to the differences between him and his 
critics. 2 

As I understand Professor James, he holds: (1) that in some 
cases we are able to believe by an effort of will; and (2) that under 
certain conditions we are justified in doing so. 

2 I must refer the reader to an article on ' Belief and Will,' published in the 
International Journal of Ethics for April, 1899, for a fuller statement of my 
position than can be given here. 
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We are here dealing with two separate questions. The first is a 
question of psychological fact; the second is a question of ethical 
significance. I shall consider these two questions separately. 

II 

Sec. 6. — First as to the question of psychological fact. In rela- 
tion to this I go beyond Professor James's position in maintaining 
that we never believe without willing to believe, and this I shall 
attempt to show in the sequel. 

Those critics of Professor James's teaching who question whether 
we ever can will to believe must of course feel a still stronger repul- 
sion to the doctrine I have thus baldly stated. They tell us that it 
is clear in a large number of cases, which can be studied in detail, 
that beliefs are forced upon us by forces extraneous to us — by en- 
vironmental influences, by custom, by tradition; and they argue, 
therefore, that belief must always be thus determined for us. 

Waiving for the moment the question of fact, it is worth noting 
that we are in the habit of speaking of conditions which involve 
noetic stability or realness, when viewed quite objectively, as beliefs ; 
whereas they are merely conditions which may induce the subjective 
state called belief. Thus we are wont to say, for instance, that the 
common man believes in the reality of objects in the outer world, 
and this because he acts as he would if he entertained such a belief. 
But in fact nothing is clearer than that the average thoughtless man 
knows nothing whatever of such a belief; he is, in fact, hardly able 
to comprehend what the psychologist means when he distinguishes 
between the subjective and the objective, and is entirely incapable 
of understanding the significance of the ontological questions with 
which the metaphysician concerns himself. 

Now, in my view, the influences extraneous to us, custom, tradi- 
tion, etc. (which we sometimes carelessly describe in objective terms 
as beliefs), are what I have spoken of above as conditions of noetic 
realness, and do not necessarily involve the subjective experience of 
belief at all. 

I would not be understood to underestimate the importance of 
these special influences in the establishment of realness, the recogni- 
tion of which, under certain conditions, involves belief. But I would 
hold that this realness itself must always be in part due to the influ- 
ence of the Self, although in certain cases this influence may easily 
be overlooked. The cases where this realness seems to be forced upon 
us are quite comparable with the cases of what is called passive or 
involuntary attention, considered in the preceding article of this 
series, where attention seems to be forced upon us from without. 
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As we saw there, the absence of the efficiency of the Self in such 
cases is altogether illusory, and the same is true in the case before us. 

But this realness of a given noetic emphasis may, and in the 
main does, pass unnoticed, as in the example given above of the 
common man's notion of objects in the outer world; in fact, were 
there space it would be easy to show that the greater the degree of 
realness of a given psychic emphasis, the less does it tend to claim 
our attention and become an object of reflective thought. 

Sec. 7.— Passing then to the question whether we are able to will 
to believe, it seems clear that the very opponents of this view prove 
our contention. They are persons for whom, as Professor James 
puts it, 'only truth as technically verified' is of interest; they listen 
only when they can gain the satisfaction attached to the appreciation 
of the fact that their beliefs can be verified by clearly defined ratio- 
cinative process. And, surely, in this throwing off of all influences 
of tradition and habit which guide the belief of the common man, 
they will to disbelieve in the value of these influences as valid data, 
while willing to believe in their clearly worked-out logical formulas. 

Sec. 8.— As I have said above, the realness of a noetic emphasis 
is usually overlooked. Only where there occur incompatible em- 
phases, as described in Section 4 above, does the question of the real- 
ness of a presentation occupy attention. Here the development, as 
stable or real, of either of the incompatibles is at once inhibited by 
the other ; and this is the state of doubt. This doubt may be aroused 
by the merest momentary questioning, and may instantly disappear 
as the realness of one of the incompatibles overwhelms all opposition ; 
or the doubt may persist for a considerable period and be finally 
replaced by the stable development of one of the incompatibles. 
But the recognition of the establishment of this realness, which con- 
stitutes the state of belief, never appears except as following the 
deadlock of a state of doubt in which two incompatibles display an 
equal measure of realness or unrealness, as we may choose to call it. 

The breakdown of this doubt may be due, as we have seen, to a 
gain in the inner efficiency of one of the two incompatible emphases ; 
perhaps, e. g., some new favorable argument appears to uphold one 
position as against the other ; and in such cases the emphasis becomes 
so important in itself that no effect of the Self as explicit in the 
empirical ego of self-consciousness is given. 

In the main, belief is a subject of remark only where the deadlock 
of doubt is continuous for some measurable time. In such cases the 
period of doubt is prolonged without any gain of inner efficiency by 
either of the incompatibles ; both seem equally forced upon us for, the 
time. Then the doubt remains until it is resolved in a clearly self- 
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conscious state, when the influence of the empirical ego breaks the 
deadlock, and I say, ' I believe. ' 

But evidently, if our general view is correct, even where not 
explicit, the influence of the Self in belief must always be implicit. 
In some measure the Self must welcome and reject and have to do 
with the stability or realness of that which is welcomed. Belief 
must always involve Will. If I understand him correctly, it is this 
fact which Professor James expresses when he writes, 'Will and 
Belief . . . are two names for one and the same psychological phe- 
nomenon. ' 

Most interesting in this connection is the fact disclosed by Pro- 
fessor B. L. Gildersleeve's investigation of Greek syntax in relation 
to the natural expression by the Greeks of their mental experience 
in this regard. Professor Gildersleeve puts it thus in a private 
letter which he allows me to quote: "The infinitive after verbs of 
creation, will and endeavor, is the earliest use of the dependent 
infinitive. Saying and thinking come afterwards by a manner of 
adaptation. First Wille then Vorstellung. This is shown with 
great distinctness in verbs of belief — belief which is originally forth- 
putting of the will. . . . The negative after verbs of belief is so 
steadily the negative of the will, that when we find the other nega- 
tive we feel that the belief has faded out." 

Thus it appears that, whenever we experience a distinct belief, 
we experience the establishment of realness by the efficiency of the 
Self, as this is explicit in the efficiency of the empirical ego which 
is a simulacrum of the Self. In other words, whenever we believe 
we will to believe. 

If the views presented in my 'Instinct and Reason' are correct 
the Self which thus wills is the psychic correspondent of a vastly 
complex system which throbs as a unit, but which is not differen- 
tiated by the emphatic activity of any of its parts. When, there- 
fore, there arises from within the complex system an influence which 
determines an act of will, this influence is due to the existence of 
instinctive tendencies of the most fundamental character, which act, 
without telling us (by attracting our attention) that they are acting. 
This unobtrusive Self is the resultant of our inheritance from the 
ages, it tells of the experience of all our human and pre-human 
ancestors. If it breaks the deadlock of doubt by determining an 
act of will, it, in that fact, raises objections from racial experience 
to the notion which is overthrown in the willing to believe. It says 
to us, "the elements which are present in the field of attentive con- 
sciousness represent but a paltry array of experiential effects. I, 
who am the resultant of the experiences of the ages, judge that the 
emphasis in the field of attention whose realness I overthrow has a 
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dangerous outcome. It is, indeed, impossible to place my objections 
in the field of attention in ratiocinative form; but my experience 
from the vast sons of time leads me to see that the realness is on 
my side, that the form of that which appears in the field of attention 
must be modified if it is to accord with this racial experience." 

All this discussion evidently relates to the establishment of real- 
ness, and, as such, is a problem of psychology; and it as evidently 
is quite apart from questions as to the basis of reality, which is a 
problem of metaphysics. I can not but feel that much obscurity is 
brought into the discusion of the subject before us by a failure to 
keep clear in mind this distinction between the realness of psychology 
and the reality of metaphysics ; s the latter, as a concept, has from a 
psychological standpoint more or less of realness. 

Ill 

Sec. 9. — We may turn now very briefly to the question as to the 
morality of willing to believe. Evidently under the view taken 
above, the problem here is merely a special form of the general moral 
problem, and is to be determined by the same criteria that guide our 
judgment as to the ethical worth of all acts of willing. There are 
three cases of interest where will appears clearly as influencing be- 
lief; and these we may consider, separately. 

Sec. 10. — (1) It frequently happens that doubt discloses a deep- 
seated realness in connection with some conception, and we find our- 
selves resisting the influences which would disturb this realness. 
To claim that all such willing to believe is in itself immoral would 
be manifestly absurd. It is generally held in certain cases to be 
especially noble to act thus, as, for instance, when a man refuses to 
believe in aspersions cast upon the character of his trusted friend. 
In fact, it is a mark of the highly developed man that he does not 
too lightly change his processes of reaction upon the reception of 
new or changed stimuli; and the psychic correspondent of the act 
which enforces this habit of persistence, of avoiding the disturbance 
of deep-seated 'psychical dispositions,' appears in the willing to 
believe in this its most usual form. 

Sec. 11. — (2) But there are cases where, notwithstanding that 
some conception has a deep-seated realness, a man chooses to estab- 
lish in himself (wills to believe in) an incompatible conception. To 
claim that such action is immoral in itself would be equally absurd. 

3 Compare, for instance, Alfred Sidgwick's review of Schiller's ' Humanism,' 
in Mind, N. S., 50, p. 266, where he says, ' But leaving aside the question how 
far and in what sense man may be said to create or control reality,' etc. 
(italics mine). Whether Schiller or James ever does mean to imply that the 
Self can control reality I very much doubt; but that they are altogether correct 
in holding that the Self does control realness I am convinced. 
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For in many cases a man wills to believe thus because he thinks the 
belief naturally held is incompatible with some nobler belief which 
on broader grounds seems incontestable. The scientific investigator 
is constantly thus contending to overthrow the realness of conceptions 
which are deeply rooted in his nature by tradition ; and no one would 
claim that in so doing his will act is intrinsically immoral. 

Sec. 12.— (3) But there are cases where we have in attention two 
incompatible conceptions, the realness of which is nicely balanced, 
and where the balance can not be overthrown by any clear ratio- 
cinative process. In such cases we may allow the doubt to stand. 
Or the influence of the Self may overthrow the doubt— we may will 
to believe in one of the two incompatibles, and resist belief in the 
other. If I understand him, it is the morality, in certain cases, of 
this form of willing to believe that Professor James has defended, 
and for which defense his critics have so roundly berated him. 

It may be agreed, I think, that where the measure of realness of 
the incompatibles is nicely balanced it is best for a man to reserve 
judgment, in case it appears clear to him that this reserve of judg- 
ment can make no difference to him in relation to his practical life. 

But there are cases where to hold the balance leaves the man 
cold where his heart should be warm, or stolid where enthusiasm is 
needful if he is to do his part in the struggle toward the higher life. 
Then surely morality demands the deliberate dissolution of the dead- 
lock by allowing the Self to make a choice between the two incom- 
patibles, thus determining the belief. For surely it is nothing short 
of rank cowardice to refuse to take sides in the contests of life merely 
because we can not be sure which side will win. It is worse than 
that; it is a deliberate and immoral choice of reserve of judgment, 
when we perceive that such reserve curtails our activities in direc- 
tions which we feel in the depths of our being to be of the 'nobler' 
type. To be sure, we may perchance choose the losing side; but 
even so we shall be no better off in the end if we remain inert, and 
it is clearly the part of the courageous man to be willing to incur 
such risk of failure, in the interest of that forcing to their issues of 
divergent opinions which will the more quickly put their validity to 
the test of experiment. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York City. 



THE PROCESS OF 'REINTERPRETATION' IN THE 
HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 

IF we examine Hegel's treatment of the categories of quality, we 
notice two apparently different kinds of movement. There is 
first a main movement through three categories, being (indeter- 



